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Mathematical Instruments. 


Drawing Papers, at ae Angles, 
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WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers in 
all kinds of 


BRASS, COPPER AND IRON 
Wire Cloths and 
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A. J. WILKINSON & CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardware, 


180 to 188 Washington Street 


and s1o.to. 25 .Wevonshire street, 


(Between State Street and Dock Square.) 


BOSTON, 
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N selecting Mr. Charles H. Morse, our new Superintendent, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Ellis, the Supervising Committee 
made a choice which is recognized as the best one for the position of 
Superintendent of the Cambridge Manual Training School. He was for 
two years Instructor in sciences at this school, and through his kind and 
thoughtful ways completely won the boys’ admiration and respect. It 
was with a great deal of regret on the part of the boys that he resigned 
to accept the position of superintendent of Cambridge wires. 

But again we have him here as our head, and it seems as if Provi- 
dence had dealt very kindly with Mr. Rindge and the school in permit- 
ting us to secure such a man for our Superintendent. To have a man 
more welcome as our executive would hardly be possible. 





GAIN, time has found us at the closing: of a school year, and in 
spite of the many pleasures afforded us during the summer vacation, 
we, who are of the graduating class, find this a rather sorrowful ending 
to our happy and eventful school days,—days when we seemed only at 
home in this great school of ours, where we joined in all the troubles and 
good times as one body of friendly pupils, clinging. together in all matters 
connected with the school’s name. 
But work we must now meet without the customary aid and kindness 


found through the school in its management and instructors, yet we can- 





et 
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not forget the source from which all these benefits to the youths ot 
Cambridge come. How generously and freely the means of making our 
future lives respected and honored ones are given, and how much the 
name of Mr. Rindge, the founder of the school, and that of Harry Elis, 
our departed friend and guide, should be reverenced and thought of inall 
our future work. 

The graduating class of ’95 is the largest yet presented as a repre- 
sentative of the influences and workings of this school. Upon the 
evening of June 19, at Sanders Theatre, this class met for the last time 
as an organization directly connected with the school; and from this 
time a new Senior class fills the gap, only to pass out as its predecessors. 

The best wishes for future success from THE ReEGIsTER and the 
school at large is extended to the members of the graduating class of 
’95, from whom so much is expected. 





E have again lost a most esteemed man and good citizen in the 

death of David Ellis, father of our late Superintendent. David 
Ellis was highly respected by all who were fortunate enough to enjoy 
his acquaintance, and through his late son he was more or less publicly 
known. His sickness was of long duration, and he was very feeble 
when his son passed away. This no doubt hastened his death. We 
mourn him as a loss to all the community, and through his connection 
with our late Superintendent. 





THE EXERCISES OF THE GRADUATING CLASS OP THe 
Cli NiGeilivnsy: 


HE graduating exercises of the Class of ’95 and the Institute Class 
of ’96, C. M. T. S., were held at Sanders Theatre Wednesday even- 
ing, June 109. 

The principal part of the programme rendered by this school was a 
talk on steam boilers, under five different heads, as follows: ‘The 
Properties of Steam,” by August G. Gutheim, in which he discussed 
steam as a transmitter of energy from heat to the piston-rod of an engine, 
and also as an invisible substance. 

«The History of Steam Boilers”’ was then taken up by Frederic C. 
Pike, who described the boiler from the time of its birth, when wood, 
copper, and like materials, were used in its construction, through the 
many steps of improvement up to a time when a boiler seems very near 
perfection. Each step was well and clearly defined, showing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each over its predecessors, 
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Following this, Herbert L. Crane gave a minute description of the 
modern boilers, setting forth what might be expected from the different 
styles, and what advantages one boiler has over the other. 

Charles F. Borland then placed before the minds of the audience 
the many designs that are employed in boiler-making, why such a place 
is made stronger than another part, and giving the general idea of a boiler 
by comparing it with that famous one-horse shay, inasmuch that the 
weakest parts are made the strongest. 

The care of boilers was ably handled by William B. Hewitt, who 
made plain the care that should be exercised in dealing with the steam 
boilers of today. He placed the chief dangers of explosions under four 
heads, namely: first, injection of cold feed-water; second, incorrect set- 
ting of safety-valves; third, corrosion; fourth, incrustation. Here the 
inexperienced fireman and engineer, or rather the impractical fireman or 
engineer, were shown to be the cause of many disastrous explosions, ac- 
companied by loss of life and property. 

The double quartette, consisting of Masters Warren, Gutheim, 
Burns, Dakin, Bunton, Wyeth, Grant and Crane, sang “The Midship- 
mite,’’ and in answer to the applause, rendered “ Fairy Moonlight.” 

His Honor Mayor Bancroft spoke to the graduating classes, giving 
them some solid advice for their future lives, and referred in a touching 
manner to our late Superintendent, speaking of the empty chair, which 
was generally occupied by Mr. Ellis at the graduating exercises of the 
school he loved so well. Diplomas were then awarded by the Mayor to 
the following pupils: 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 
Eric Waldorf Bailey. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


Charles Frank Borland, 
George Herbert Bunton, 
Walter Gardener Burns, 
Fred Wentworth Chipman, 
Arthur Andrus Coburn, 
Herbert Luther Crane, 
Joseph Simonds Croswell, 
Erwin Thomas Dakin, 
Walter Ernest Doherty, 
Jeremiah Francis Downey, 
Harry Fletcher Grant, 
August George Gutheim, 
Thomas Hadley, 

Albert Harris, 

Lester Gordon Hathaway, 
William Barker Hewitt, 
John Joseph Hill, 

Charles Wentworth Hodsdon, 


Benjamin Howe, 

Frank Bourne Lake, 
Clifford Falconer Lerned, 
William Hague Lochman, 
George Robert Lucy, 
Meredith Hall MacKusick, 
Ralph Spencer Moore, 
William Babb Moore, 


‘Arthur Weldon Olive, 


George Coolidge Perkins, 
Frederic Carlos Pike, 
Josiah Alfred Ritchie, 
Samuel Dunbar ‘Tucker, 
Leicester Hamilton Warren, 
William Henry White, 
Frederic William Woolway, 
Herbert Francis Wyeth. 
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SUPPERAOF CH EeGULAS S20 Has ae eee 


T was a pleasant assembly of boys that gathered for their first annual 
class supper on Monday evening, June 24, in the drill hall, to greet 
each other before leaving the school as an alumni class. The Class of ’95, 
on that occasion, verified the statement made by one of the Boston 
dailies, declaring the classes graduated in the year 1895 to be the bright- 
est yet sent from the different schools. 

Shortly after eight o'clock, the mecting was called to order by 
President Charles F. Borland, after which Mr. Warner pronounced the 
grace. Then it was that the substantial part of the evening’s enjoyment 
was begun,— ‘the supper.” This part of the programme consumed 
about an hour. Then came the speech-making, which was _ participated 
in by Mr. Morse, Mr. Warner, Mr. Huling, and different instructors of 
the school, each giving valuable advice which would be of benefit to the 
boys in future life. When Miss Ellis was called upon for her speech, 
she delivered it in the form of a poem, written for the occasion. The 
last line of each stanza was a quotation from the different exercises 
which the graduating class had committed to memory during the year. 
Between the speeches, an orchestra, hired for the occasion, furnished 
music. 

H. L. Crane delivered the history of the class, which was made up 
of many witty remarks, the greater part of which fell on different mem- 
bers of the class. The class quartette gave a selection, which was well 
received by those present. 

Everything passed off’ smoothly and the Class of ’95 is to be con- 
eratulated on the great success of its first annual supper. 





THE CHARLESTOWN PARADE. 


“T1E Manual Training School added more prominence to its good 

name on the afternoon of the 17th of June, by the appearance of 

the Band, Glee Club, and other members of the fire drill, in the military 
and civic parade at Charlestown. 

The above-named organizations left the school early in the afternoon 
in barges for Charlestown, arriving there about an hour later. They fell 
in, in the rear of the Charlestown Veteran Firemen, who were standing 
in Monument Square, and proceeded to the Bunker Hill Monument, in 
the vicinity of which the parade was formed. While waiting for the 
formation of the procession, the boys were treated, through the kindness 
of a neighboring family, with refreshments. 
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The parade, after three-quarters of an hour's wait, started, much 
to the pleasure of the young firemen, for it was more tiresome standing 
than marching. The procession was considerably over a mile in iength, 
lasting for nearly two hours and a half. The school marched in the 


following order : 
CMa. band. 
Calin be sabanner, 
Hose Company, Captain C. L. Taylor commanding. 
Hose Wagon. 
Ladder Company, Captain F. O. Smith commanding. 
Ladder Truck. 


At the end of the march, all repaired to Monument Hall, where a 
bountiful supper, given by the Charlestown Veteran Firemen’s Associa- 
tion, was partaken of. After the banquet, speeches were made by Mr. 
Harlow, Captain Damrell and others, between which the Glee Club gave 
a few selections, greatly pleasing the veterans. The Glee Club then 
proceeded to Ladder 9's house, and there also entertained the firemen. 

At 8 o'clock, the band gave aconcert in Hancock Square, thus end- 
ing the day’s enjoyment, and all agreeing that the 17th of June, 1895, 
was a day long to be remembered. 





eral beat DIC sMERET OR THE C..M. T. S.A A- 


HE first annual field day of the Cambridge Manual Training School 

Athletic Association was held June 14th. The committee in charge 
of arrangements were as follows: R. C. Harlow, C. F. Borland, J. F. 
OMNe yee) ete \lunpoy, VV...5. Moore,.G, Lhompson;, F.2A> Young. 

During the practice, previous to the 14th, Thompson and Young 
plainly showed their superiority over all competitors for the dashes, 
while Ford did splendid work in the same line until a sprain, received 
-about a week before the meet, obliged him to keep quiet for the time, 
but did not ultimately prevent his running. 

In the longer runs the results could not be so easily predicted, but 
most authorities agreed that Leavitt and Downey would take first places. 
The list of events and handicaps, published a few days previous to the 
14th, were as follows: 

4o-yards scratch: First heat— Grant, Whitaker, Ford. Second 
heat —Cutler, Sawin, Young. Third heat — Doherty, T. Gray, Thomp- 
son. Fourth heat — Eddy, Warren. The first and second men in each 
heat, and a choice of a third man, to run in semi-finals. Semi-finals: 
The first men in semi-finals to run in final heat. 

One-mile run, 50 yards limit: Leavitt, scratch; Kelsey, 50 yards ; 
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Robbins, 50 yards; Murphy, 40 yards; Brennan, 40 yards; Eames, 10 
yards; Downey, 10 yards. 

75-yards handicap, two yards limit: First heat --Thompson, scratch ; 
Whitaker, 2 yards; Grant, 1 yard. Second heat — Young, scratch; 
Murphy, 2 yards; T. Gray, 1 yard. Third heat — Warren, scratch ; 





Hewitt, 2 yards; Eddy, 1 yard. Fourth heat — Ford, scratch; Sawin, 
1-2 yard; Doherty, 1-2 yard. First and second man in each heat and 
Downey to run in semi-finals. First men in semi-finals to run in final 
heat. 

880-yards handicap, 30 yards limit: Downey, scratch; Young, 
scratch ’;.. Leavitt, scratch Brennan, 30. yards,” Kelsey, "30: yarmen 
Murphy, 20 yards; Eames, 10 yards; Warren, 10 yards. 

40-yards scratch: Final heat. 

Potato fracé-all iscratchs mens Eirsteheat——Wiitakerse Opps 
Warren. Second heat — Cutler, Thompson, Young. First and second 
men to run in final heat. 

75-yards handicap: Final heat. 

Running high jump, 4 inches limit: W. B. Moore, scratch; Rob- 
bins, 4 inches; Sawin, 3 inches; Thompson, 2 inches; Grant, 2 inches. 

440-yards handicap, 15 yards limit: Young, scratch; Murphy, 5 
yards; Sawin, 5 yards; Hewitt, 5 yards; Downey, 5 yards; Warren, 
5 yards; Thompson, § yards. 

Running broad jump, 12) 1nchesslimit), Ws ib. Moore wiscratene 
Murphy, 2 “inches:;. (Hewitt; 11 nches;,.Gray.-o mehesi= Young 
inches ;- Grant, 8 inches; Sawin, 8 inches; Warren, 8 inches; Howe, 
7 inches; Thompson, 6 inches. 

Putting shot, 3 feet limit: Warren, scratch; Grant, 3 feet; Murphy, 
2-LeCti mVLOOLe, ule laoel Cate el nC key met OO Ue 

Pole vault, 4 inches limit) Leavitt}’scratch’, Howe sserateneGrane. 
4 inches; Gray, 4 inches; Young, 2 inches. 

Team race, Company A vs. Company B: Four men from each 
company ; each man to run two laps. 

The weather on the 14th was perfect, and the contests went off 
without a break or hitch of any kind. The official reports of the results, 
published the next day, were as follows : 

40-yards dash: First heat — Won by Ford; second, Grant. Second 
heat — Won by Young; second, Sawin. Third heat — Won by Thomp- 
son; second, Doherty. Fourth heat -— Won by Eddy. 

Semi-finals: First heat — Won by Eddy. Second heat — Won by 
Young. Third heat — Won by Thompson. 

Final heat: Won by Cato Thompson; second, Frank A. Young; 
third, Boughton U. Eddy. 
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One-mile run: Won byejemy. bh: Downey ; second, Ashley G. 
Leavitt; third, Paul H. Kelsey. 

75-yards handicap: First heat — Won by Thompson; second, Grant. 
Second heat— Won by Young; second, Gray. Third heat — Won by 
Doherty; second, Sawin. 

Semi-final heats: First heat— Won by Thompson; second, Eddy. 
Second heat — Won by Young; second, Gray. Third heat —- Won by 
Doherty ; second, Downey. 

Final heat: Won by Cato Thompson; second, Frank A. Young ; 
third, Walter E. Doherty. | 

880-yards handicap: Won by Jerry F. Downey; second, Jerry F. 
Murphy; third, Paul H. Kelsey. 

Potato race: Won by Cato Thompson; second, Frank A. Young ; 
third, Leavitt T. Robbins. 

Running high jump: Won by George A. Sawin; second, Harry F. 
Grant; third, Cato Thompson. : 

440-yards handicap: Won by Jerry F. Downey; second, Frank A. 
Young; third, Jerry F. Murphy. 

Running broad jump: Won by William B. Moore; second, William 
Bellewitt; third, George A. Sawin. 

Putting 16-pound shot: Won by Leicester Warren; second, Harry 
PeGrante. tard, ajerry. ba Murphy. 

Pole vault: Won by Benjamin Howe; second, Frank A. Young ; 
third, Thomas Gray. 

Team race: Company A— Hewitt, Eddy, Grant, Thompson ; 
Company B— Doherty, Whitaker, White, Downey. Won by Company 
aN 


SUMMARY. 

EVENT. FIRST PLACE. SECOND PLACE. THIRD PLACE. 
A OmM ALCS CCAS Ll ta eerie apt katte ety ‘Thompson Young Eddy 
One iilcrmileret. 2 ete wets. LOWNEY Leavitt Kelsey 
SEV LC Sea CAD isa. atts tse ‘Thompson Young Doherty 
POO Ward SIAN dICAPrie.c-cs  sip os . Downey Murphy Kelsey 
RaOtatOmIACOine Mth tote So orcetn ot esc ars Thompson Young Robbins 
(RES G EU Nek: ty 5 8 ae a Sawin Grant Thompson 
PET OCVAL SPL ect vnauste Lane's i vs Downey Young Murphy 
BLOMUM UI yer ete sr... = 5) NLOOFE Hewitt Sawin 
PL es Ofer Gute shetty sais, 2, WAITEN ~Grant Murphy 
COM VA Ute eRe ein, ot Sodas 4 Fel pas Howe Young T. Gray 


Motalcemalihnompson. mio Downey,,15.; ) Young, 105-/Sawin, 6: 
W. Moore, 5; Howe,5; Warren, 5; Grant, 4; Murphy,4; Leavitt, 2; 
heelseverd ellewitteoelddy;,1, Woherty,.F; (Gray,1; Robbins, 1. 

Company B, 42 points; Company A, 38 points. 

Best individual records were won by Cato Thompson, 16 points ; 
Jerry F. Downey, 15 points; Frank A. Young, Io points. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
AS IT WAS IN THE YEARS 1895 AND 1806. 
(Zold by a Member of the Class of ’97 to his Grandchildren.) 


OU, my children, who go to this great institution, with its numerous 

dormitories, its imnrense shops filled with all modern machinery 

and electrical appliances, and its corps of renowned instructors, can little 

guess what the Cambridge Manual Training School was like when I was 
a boy and a member. 

In place of the thirty-three magnificent structures of which Cam- 
bridge is so justly proud today, there were then but two small buildings ; 
and where there are now nearly twenty thousand students, there were 
then barely three hundred. 

There boys — for girls had not as yet been admitted — were divided 
into four classes: the Juniors, the Mid-years, the Seniors, and the 
Specials. 

The Juniors were, of course, the entering class. The greatest trials 
in the life of a Junior were the setting-up exercises, which thoroughly 
woke him up before noon three mornings out of every five, and that he 
was obliged to keep his boots blacked. Asa whole, however, the Juniors 
were a happy company, who, when they were not stealing one another’s 
dinners, could usually be found throwing toilet articles about the base- 
ments, or teasing the school cats. 

The Juniors never realized their real importance until they became 
Mid-years. In the opinion of this class, what a Mid-year didn’t know 
was not worth learning. It was never necessary for him to study — not 
in the least; and if he failed upon an examination, it was entirely the 
fault of the examination; or perhaps the instructor had not had the 
proper amount of instruction from the class. 

After a Mid-year had passed his final examinations, and found out 
how many things there were which he didn’t know, he was called a 
Senior. It was the privilege of this class to have several recitations 
at the English High School, where the majority of the members were 
of what was then known as “the weaker sex.’”’ The Seniors were ac- 
cordingly much envied by all of their less favored companions and, in 
order to prepare for the trying ordeal, spent much of jtheir time before a 
mirror in combing their hair and cultivating their prospects of a future 
moustache. 

A Senior could always be distinguished by the fact that he was con- 
tinually spouting poetry ; but whether his contact with the fair members 
of the High School had anything to do with this tendency or not, I was 


never able to discover. 
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sort of a sleepy crowd who didn’t know exactly what they wanted, or 
where to get it. If we ever came across a lonesome-looking individual 
wandering aimlessly around the buildings, with a sort of hopeless expres- 
sion upon his face, and a brandy-drop in his mouth, we could safely say 
that he was a Special. 


Of the Specials there is not much to say except that they were a 


The work which these boys did then was, no doubt, much like that 
which is done there by the lower grades of today, so I will tell you only 
of the outside things, which will be of more interest to you. 

One thing that made the Training School a place of interest to out- 
siders in those days was the drill. This was of two kinds, the military 
and the fire drill. 

The military drill was similar to that given in many schools in those 
barbarous times, until the regularity with which a great many boys be- 
came “seriously ill” on drill days, decided the educational boards that it 
must be very harmful to a boy’s health and it was consequently 
abolished. 

The fire drill was a series of exercises performed with apparatus 
similar to that used for extinguishing fires. Its object was to teach 
presence of mind, prompt obedience to command, and to amuse the High 
School girls. 

Some of the boys did not fully appreciate the benefits derived from 
the military drill, but there was an excitement about the fire drill which 
most of them were not wholly averse to, especially during pleasant 
weather. There was also a certain uncertainty about that piece of ap- 
paratus, sometimes spoken of as Engine One, but more commonly called 
‘the tub,” which gave a zest to the situation that was rather pleasant at 
a distance. 

In order to maintain the proper discipline during these drills, about 
every. fourth boy was an officer, and accordingly held his head a little 
higher than his less honored companions. 

The highest of these officers were the corporals, who were exceed- 
ingly imposing figures, with two red stripes upon the sleeves of their 
uniforms, and a book of tactics in their pockets, in which to look up 
such important questions as how long a step should be at ‘‘mark time,”’ 
or how many men there are in a file. 

To the corporals was given the duty of initiating the Juniors into 
the mysteries of ‘salute,’ “about face,” ‘left dress,’ and the much 
dreaded setting-up exercises. Strange as it may seem, it occasionally 
happened that two men drilled by different corporals did exactly the 
same thing at the same command. 

The lowest officers were called captains. In fact, this was such an 
insignificant position that it was only given to two or three men who 
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from long trial had been found to be unworthy of any more elevated 
position. It was the duty of the captains to stand out in the field on 
drill days and yell out commands, which no one understood, nor paid the 
slightest attention to, and try to keep from being run over by their more 
clever companions. 

In order to make the drill more amusing, 
consisting of all of those boys who had plenty of wind, a little musical 


it was led by a brass band 


ability, and the inclination to spend two or three nights a week in 
rehearsing and making molasses candy. 

The band ran a very successful career for several years, until some 
bright student conceived the very brilliant idea of placing a phonograph 
in the baton of the drum major, by which that individual, by merely 
twirling his thumbs, could produce most delicious harmony. ‘This plan 
was successfully put into execution, and of course did away with the 
necessity of a band. So afterwards, our parades were led by the drum 
major alone, which arrangement, it was agreed, gave a quiet dignity to 
the scene which had never before been obtained. 

To care for the wounded during drill or at any time during school 
hours there was formed an emergency corps. It was composed of a few 
quiet boys for whom the sight of blood had no terrors and who had 
received much valuable instruction from a ‘‘doctor”’ of long experience 
in the foot-ball field, upon such important subjects as how to apply a 
plece of plaster when some luckless Junior had pounded his thumb nail 
instead of the nail he was driving at, or which leg of a patient should be 
bandaged, supposing one was injured. 

On drill days, the emergency corps were always at hand with a 
stretcher, in order to pick up all of the unskilful firemen who landed 
wrong end foremost in the net, and convey them to a quiet spot ata 
safe distance where they might meditate upon their extreme foolishness. 

The last, but by no means the least, of the features of the Training 
School, as I remember it, was the Glee Club. This was formed to give 
those boys, who thought they could sing, an opportunity of imposing a 
like idea upon others. They succeeded in this deception to quite an ex- 
tent, and during the short period of its existence the Glee Club stood in 
many public halls in or about Cambridge, and held their audience in 
silent, tearful rapture by the depth and pathos in their soulful rendering 
of such affecting classics as “Imogene Donahue”’ or “A Catastrophe,” 
until the organization was finally broken up by a quarrel between a 
prominent bass and a no less conspicuous tenor, as to whether D. C. 
stood for District of Columbia, or if a passage in E-minor could be 
properly sung by a boy of over twenty-one years of age. 

In looking back upon my school days, nothing stands out more 
vividly in my recollection than the dining-room. Here, at recess, might 
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SCEUcNeLIn I CaaNOLES, 


A GENTLEMAN died suddenly in Paris, when it was discovered that 


his heart, liver and other organs were on the wrong side. He, 
however, lived to be eiglity-five years old. 


Rock emery millstones are said to be rapidly coming into use. It 
is claimed that they are wonderful grinders, and it seems quite natural 
that blocks of rock emery should cut faster and longer than anything 
else, 


An English clergyman, in writing toa London newspaper, comments 
upon the dangers of the celluloid collar which has lately come into use. 
In the case mentioned by the clergyman, a boy’s collar became ignited 
by a spark, and, burning with the almost explosive violence characteristic 
of di-nitro-cellulose in the air, so injured the boy that he soon died from 
ihesctt ects; 


IXven the’smallest scrap of paper—that which everyone throws 
away — becomes a source of profit in Paris. Old provision tins, for 
instance, are full of money; the lead soldering is removed and melted 
into cakes, while the tin goes to make children’s toys. Old boots, how- 
ever bad, always contain in the arch of the foot at least one piece that 
will serve again, and generally there are two or three others in the sole, 
Giesitecieancdeat-tici backs socraps oltpaper vo-to the cardboard factory, 
orange peels to the marmalade maker, and so on. The ideas suggested 
are not always agreeable, and to see a rag-picker fishing orange peel out 
of the basket is enough to mike one forswear marmalade; but -there is 
worse than that. The most valuable refuse —that aie fetches two 
feinesstne hoe —Iseniins the lone. coesstoethe shairdrésser, while the 
short is used, among other things, for clarifying olls. 





BA Pie Ol AtsyUNIOR: 


(‘T. was a few days before our school vacation. Waldo was roaming 

lazily about the upper hall waiting for THE RéGISTER office to 
open, that he might renew his subscription, when to his surprise his foot 
struck a nail and he commenced to descend the stairs by the quickest 
method. 

It happened that “ Jakie’’ was just coming up, and in spite of 
Deacon’s plea to wait a second, they continued to descend until they 
reached the first landing. It was then that Waldo decided that if his 


subscription was renewed it was not his fault. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





LAWRENCE. SCE NDE 
SGHOw lL 





The Lawrence Scientific School, together with 
Harvard College and the Graduate School, 1s under 
control of the Eaculty of Arts and =seiéncessaem 
1895, instruction will be given in the following 
departments: 


Civil and Topographical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, 

Mechanical Engineering, 

Mining Engineering, 

Architecture, 

Chemistry, 

Geology, 

Botany and Zoology, 

General Science, 

Science for Teachers, 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Physical Training. 


For descriptive pamphlets and for other infor- 
mation address 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secre/ary, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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